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festival the quintessence of what was most beautiful
in it; if the gods of Olympos had been given their
rightful share in It; if, not Galatea, but Aphrodite
herself, had risen resplendent from the waves in that
gorgeous " pervigllium Veneris" with which the
festival culminates. Might It not have been the final
transfiguration of Schiller's vision? The gods of
Greece may have no part in the Second Faust> but
we are always conscious of their aura; they preside
invisibly at the nuptials of Faust and Helena; and
their blessing lies on those idyllic scenes in the vale
of Tempe and by the Aegean Sea.

Not, however, to the ageing Goethe, but to the
young generation of poets and thinkers, passed, in the
first third of the new century, the torch of idealism
which Schiller had lighted. The Romanticists viewed
the pageant of literature from a high vantage-ground,
and with wide sympathies; they dreamt the great
dream of a " universal poetry " of mankind, as it
had not presented itself even to Herder. Surely
now, if ever, Zeus and Apollo, Pallas Athene and
Aphrodite, could consort in harmony with Wotan,
Thor, and Freia ; with the Jehovah of the Old Testa-
ment and the Christ of the New. And yet this was
not so. The atmosphere of romanticism, with all
its universalism, was far less favourable for the gods
of Greece in German poetry than Weimar humanism
had been. The world-literature of the Romantic
theorists was only a dream, which the Romantic
poetry could not make a reality. For with the
intenser individualism of the new epoch there came
a searching of the heart which the first theorists had
not reckoned with. The old passionate self-abnega-
tion of German mysticism and pietism returned,
and with it the revival of an intensely personal Christ-
ianity, a repudiation of the cold deism of the eighteenth
century. Indeed, this religious revival led not a few
of the gentler souls of the epoch back into the fold of
the mother Church. The God of such a faith could